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BLACK  BEARS  ARE  ANTI-SOCIAL  and  except  during  the  mating  season  are  seldom 
seen  in  company  with  other  bears.  Cubs,  however,  normally  stay  with  their  mothers 
during  the  first  18  months  of  their  lives. 

THE  KEYSTONE  BRUIN 


Publishing  paid  for  icith  Game  Commission  funds. 


There’S  magic  in  the  thought  of 
a trek  into  “bear  country.’’  Amaz- 
ingly, a lot  of  Pennsylvania  is,  in  fact, 

' prime  bear  country  with  recent  re- 
ports of  this  amazing  animal  from 
nearly  every  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

If  you  don’t  liv'e  right  in  bear  coun- 
try, it’s  only  a matter  of  an  hour’s  or 
so  drive  for  any  resident  of  the  Key- 
' stone  State. 

A lot  of  interest  is  shown  in  this 
; elusive  creature,  but  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  it,  very  little  is  known 
about  the  bear  and  his  status  in  our 
state. 

W’e  do  know  that  wliatever  the  total 
s ^ population,  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  its 
I • own  against  creeping  civilization  and 
i' i gunning  pressure.  The  3727  bears  har- 
'7;  . \ested  from  1960  through  1968  vouch 
: for  the  fact  that  the  bear  population 

' - is  doing  all  right.  The  greatest  re- 

corded kill  was  in  1924  wheii  929 
bruins  were  taken.  The  lowest  kill 


of  149  was  in  1942  when  the  hunters 
v^■ere  after  bigger  game  overseas. 

Like  all  our  big  game  animals,  the 
bear  suffered  from  the  initial  advance 
of  ci\’ilization  in  America.  As  towns 
grew,  markets  were  established,  and 
game  was  bought  and  sold  along  with 
grain  and  vegetables.  Bear  meat  and 
hides  were  among  the  leading  market 
products  and  by  1895,  when  the  Game 
Commission  was  established,  black 
bears  were  very  scarce  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  spite  of  this,  they  were  given 
no  protection  until  1905,  when  a 
closed  season  was  established  and 
shooting  was  permitted  from  October 
1 to  March  1 only.  Thus,  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  state  to  enact  legislation 
protecting  black  bears,  and  without 
this  wise  action  there  probably  would 
be  no  bear  hunting  in  our  state  today. 
Although  they  were  included  on  the 
protected  list  of  game  animals,  the 
same  law  also  permitted  the  killing  of 
bears  which  were  destroying  personal 
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"BEARS  HAVE  SHARP  CLAWS,"  says 
this  Blair  County  father  as  he  shows  this 
trophy  to  his  son.  The  animal  was  hang- 
ing in  front  of  this  successful  hunter's 
home  along  Route  220  north  of  Tyrone. 

property  or  attacking  a human  being. 
This  same  protective-permissive  kill- 
ing law  is  in  effect  today  although 
penalties  for  violation  have  been  in- 
creased from  $50  to  $200. 

One  bad  feature  permitted  under 
the  law  of  1905  was  the  use  of  the 
steel  trap  and  the  deadfall,  but  in  1911 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  abolished  the 
use  of  both  of  these  dangerous  con- 
trivances. Not  only  were  they  un- 
necessarily cruel,  but  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  hunters  were  badly  in- 
jured when  they  unknowingly  stepped 
into  a deadfall  or  large  steel-jawed 
trap. 

The  law  of  1909  reduced  the  length 
of  the  open  season  to  three  months, 
October  1 to  January  1.  By  1912  bears 
had  increased  considerably  and  the 
hunter  began  regarding  them  as  prize 
game  animals.  He  accordingly  de- 
manded additional  protection  for 


bruin,  with  the  result  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  1915  redueed  the  open  sea- 
son to  two  months,  Oetober  15  to 
December  15,  prohibited  the  use  of 
log  pens  in  taking  bears,  and  estab- 
lished a bag  limit  of  one  bear  to  each 
hunter.  In  1917  a law  was  passed 
establishing  a bag  limit  of  three  bears 
for  eaeh  eamp  or  hunting  party. 

By  1919  the  animals  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  in  some  counties 
that  numerous  complaints  of  sheep 
kills  and  beehive  destruction  were 
heard.  As  a result  the  Legislature  gave 
the  Game  Commission  authority  to 
provide  special  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  taking  of  bears,  upon 
petition  of  two  hundred  citizens,  in 
counties  where  conditions  would  war- 
rant such  action. 

In  a three-year  tagging  study  in 
Virginia,  it  was  found  that  about  33 
percent  of  those  bears  tagged  were 
harvested  the  following  season.  If  this 
harvest  figure  could  be  applied  to 
Pennsylvania’s  total  reported  kill  of 
605  bears  in  1966,  for  instance,  then 
our  total  bear  population  that  fall  was 
somewhere  near  2000  animals.  The 
U.  S.  black  bear  population  has  been 
estimated  at  about  160,000,  but  no 
completely  reliable  bear  census  has 
ever  been  taken  in  Pennsylvania. 

More  is  known  about  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  black  bear  than  other  as- 
pects of  its  management.  In  the  West 
Virginia  Conservation  Magazine  Game 
Biologist  George  Zappler  reported 
some  interesting  details  of  the  bear’s 
private  life: 

The  mature  bears  seek  a winter  re- 
treat by  late  November  or  early  De- 
cember in  our  part  of  the  country. 
This  retreat  may  be  an  underground 
den,  a cave  under  a ledge,  among 
broken  rocks,  or  a hollow  in  a large 
tree  or  fallen  log.  Sometimes  they 
have  to  dig  a shelter  for  themselves. 
Some  bears,  the  more  careless,  or  per- 
haps the  more  rugged  (who  is  to 
judge?)  go  to  sleep  in  a windfall,  in 
the  lee  of  fallen  tree  trunks  or  in  a 
thicket.  Perhaps,  too,  in  these  cases. 
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THE  MOTHER  USUALLY  HAS  TWINS, 
sometimes  triplets,  a single  cub  being  the 
norm  for  her  first  delivery  which  occurs 
when  she  is  about  three  years  old. 

there  is  an  “apartment  shortage,”  the 
more  provident  bears  getting  the 
choice  locations.  The  pregnant  female 
always  retires  earlier  and  takes  more 
pains  about  providing  a comfortable 
winter  den  than  does  the  footloose, 
more  restless  male. 

Bears  do  not  hibernate  in  the  true 
sense.  The  body  temperature  does  not 
drop  and  the  rate  of  breathing  and 
metabolism  is  not  slowed  down  to  the 
degree  of  true  hibernators  such  as 
woodchucks,  ground  squirrels,  and 
others.  During  most  of  the  winter,  the 
dozing  bear  is  semi-conscious  and 
aware,  but  somewhat  dulled  to  move- 
ments and  sounds  around  it. 

The  mother  usually  has  twins,  some- 
times triplets,  a single  cub  being  the 
norm  for  her  first  delivery  which  oc- 
curs when  she  is  about  three  years  old 
(The  Virginia  study  showed  that  the 
average  female  has  2.6  embryos). 
Bears  have  young  only  every  other 


year.  Mating  takes  place  in  June  or 
July  when  the  normally  solitary  ani- 
mals make  a frolicsome,  hugging  and 
mutually  pawing  couple,  feeding  to- 
gether among  the  lush  vegetation. 
Simple  calculation  will  show  the  ges- 
tation period  to  be  seven  months.  If 
we  compare  this  length  of  time  with 
the  normal  for  other  carnivores,  the 
span  involved  for  the  bear  is  more 
than  twice  as  long.  The  biological  ex- 
planation for  such  a situation  has  be- 
come apparent  in  recent  years,  and 
has  been  given  the  name  of  “delayed 
implantation.”  In  other  words,  after 
the  ovum  is  fertilized,  it  does  not  im- 
mediately attach  itself  to  the  walls  of 
the  uterus  to  commence  its  foetal  de- 
velopment as  in  most  animals;  instead, 
the  fertilized  bear  egg  remains  free 
and  undeveloped  in  the  body  cavity, 
not  to  implant  itself  and  start  its  nor- 
mal growth  until  approximately  three 
months  after  mating. 

The  cub  is  born  during  the  coldest 
part  of  the  year,  in  January  usually— 
a tiny,  blind,  naked  morsel  of  bear 
potential  which  huddles  against  the 
huge  dozing  mother  who  has  been  in 
winter  retreat  for  the  last  several 
months.  The  newborn  cubs  are  about 
nine  inches  long,  weigh  about  seven 
ounces  (1/500  the  weight  of  the 
mother)  and  virtually  resemble  min- 
iature, almost  legless  bulldogs. 

The  tiny  cubs  stay  with  their  half- 
asleep  mother,  snuggled  up  close  and 
nursing  contentedly.  After  about  six 
weeks  the  cubs  open  their  eyes  and 
begin  to  cut  their  teeth.  They  are  then 
twelve  inches  long,  weigh  about  two 
pounds  and  are  covered  with  soft 
black  down. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  the 
mother  takes  her  brood  out  for  the 
first  time.  Better  climbers  than  they 
are  walkers,  the  cubs  toddle  about 
rather  uncertainly  at  first.  At  the  first 
sign  of  trouble,  the  mother  sends  them 
sprinting  up  into  the  treetops.  She 
does  not  permit  them  to  come  down 
until  the  danger  is  over,  or  if  she  has 
errands  to  do,  not  until  her  return.  If 
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BETTER  CLIMBERS  than  they  are  walkers,  the  cubs  toddle  about  uncertainly  at 
first.  When  trouble  is  sensed,  the  mother  sends  them  sprinting  up  into  the  treetops. 
They  must  stay  there  until  she  tells  them  to  come  down. 


they  do  not  obey  her  hoarse  grunt 
immediately,  she  cuffs  them  hard  and 
they  know  better  the  next  time. 

The  evident  enjoyment  with  which 
cubs  and  mother  play  together  is  a 
good  index  of  intelligence  of  the  spe- 
cies. Although  the  bear  mother  is  an 
indulgent  parent,  she  can  be  a very 
stern  disciplinarian.  By  example  and 
by  help  she  teaches  the  youngsters  to 
hunt  mice  and  ground  squirrels,  to 
dig  for  wild  parsnips  and  other  roots 
—and  to  swim. 

Ordinarily,  bears  are  relatively  silent 
animals,  the  mother  and  cubs  only 
occasionally  making  sounds  that  range 
from  grunts  to  mumbles  and  squeaks. 
In  times  of  stress,  however,  there  is 
nothing  more  vocal  than  a bear.  An 
angry  male  can  be  heard  half  a mile 
away.  A bear  in  pain  will  bawl  and 
sob  like  a human.  Cubs  that  have 
become  separated  from  their  mother 
cry  for  hours  with  a peculiar  whim- 
pering, high-pitched  moan  that  rises 
and  falls  and  stops  only  from  sheer 


exhaustion. 

Mothers  and  cubs  are  nomads  for 
the  half  year  after  leaving  the  winter 
den.  They  will  range  about  in  an  area 
approximately  ten  miles  in  radius. 
The  solitary  male  has  a large  home 
territory— perhaps  15  miles  in  radius. 
The  female  and  her  young  sleep  when- 
ever fatigue  overtakes  them,  some- 
times in  trees,  sometimes  on  the 
ground.  As  bulky  as  she  is,  a two- 
hundred-pound  bear  can  relax  com- 
pletely when  sprawled  lengthwise  on 
a limb  only  four  inches  in  diameter. 
She  looks  rather  incongruous  with  her 
legs  hanging  down  on  each  side,  but 
appears  to  enjoy  a comfortable  night’s 
sleep  nonetheless.  On  the  ground,  she 
selects  a sheltered  place  in  a thicket 
and  scoops  out  a shallow  bed  from  a 
few  inches  to  a foot  deep. 

All  bears  are  good  swimmers,  and 
like  to  take  a dip  in  hot  weather  just 
to  cool  off. 

The  reason  a bear’s  gait  looks  rather 
cumbersome  is  that  bears  possess  no 


true  collarbones  to  anchor  the  front 
limbs  solidly  to  the  body,  but  bruin 
can  travel  as  fast  as  25  miles  an  hour 
if  he  feels  in  danger.  He  may  look 
clumsy,  but  isn’t. 

When  once  again  summer’s  abun- 
dance has  faded  into  approaching 
winter’s  desolation,  the  mother  and 
her  cubs,  which  now  weigh  about  40 
pounds  each,  look  for  a winter  hide- 
out. They  may  sleep  together  as  be- 
fore, or  in  closely  neighboring  dens. 

The  following  spring,  when  the  cubs 
are  about  16  months  old,  they  are 
husky  fellows  and  quite  knowledge- 
able woodsmen.  Their  mother  usually 
leaves  them  to  their  own  devices,  only 
very  occasionally  will  she  still  nurse 
them.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  June 
the  mating  instinct  will  have  taken 
precedence  in  her  case,  and  some  big 
male  bear  in  the  vicinity  will  take  up 
her  complete  interest.  The  yearling 
cubs  move  away  on  their  own  at  this 
point,  usually  traveling  together  an- 
other year  until  they  are  about  two 
and  one-half  years  old,  then  disperse, 
mate  briefly,  and  become  solitary  like 
their  elders. 

Sleeping  or  Eating 

W’hen  not  sleeping,  the  black  bear 
spends  most  of  its  time  looking  for 
food.  This  usually  comes  in  small  units 
for  such  a bulky  creature.  It  satisfies 
its  taste  for  meat  mainly  by  digging 
out  rodent  burrows.  Ants,  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  are  not  disdained  either, 
and  any  piece  of  carrion,  too,  is  eaten 
with  relish. 

Most  of  the  time  the  bear  is  a vege- 
tarian, eating  quantities  of  grasses, 
tender  sedges  and  clover.  The  list  of 
fruits  includes  everything  he  can  find: 
elderberries,  blackberries,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  wild  cherries,  the  fruits 
of  poison  oak,  thornapple,  crabapple, 
paw  paw,  serviceberry  and  persim- 
mon. 

There  is  a lot  of  interest  in  the 
weight  of  bears,  not  only  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  throughout  the  country. 
Each  season,  wild  rumors  spread 
about  the  weights  of  certain  bears  that 


have  been  killed.  The  estimates  are 
usually  several  hundred  pounds  too 
high.  The  largest  bear  on  record  killed 
in  Pennsyhania  is  a 633-pound  (live 
weight ) bruin  killed  December  4, 
1919,  by  Norman  Caykendall  of  Mil- 
ford on  the  Ed  Orben  farm  in  Ding- 
man  Township,  Pike  County.  The  bear 
was  18  inches  across  the  skull  from 
ear  to  ear  and  had  an  overall  length 
of  nine  feet. 

Males  are  usually  much  larger  than 
females.  Full-grown  females  weigh  in 
the  vicinity  of  160-250  pounds,  but 
older  males  in  areas  of  abundant  food 
supplies  can  attain  weights  of  400 
pounds  or  more.  A 400-pounder  is  a 
real  Pennsylvania  trophy. 

Food  storage  for  the  winter  is  ac- 
complished internally;  that  is,  the  bear 
tries  to  get  as  fat  as  it  can.  In  the  late 
fall,  the  mast  of  oaks  and  beech  are 
its  main  diet.  If  frost  does  not  bring 
the  nuts  to  the  ground  fast  enough, 
the  bear  climbs  the  trees  and  shakes 
them  vigorously.  Then  it  returns  to 
the  ground,  gobbling  up  its  harvest, 
shells  and  all. 

Paradoxically,  the  black  bear  can 
be  anything  but  black.  Various  color 
phases  throughout  the  country  find  this 
species  robed  in  gray-black,  blue-gray, 
cinnamon  or  even  white.  However, 
most  of  the  black  bears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  eastern  U.  S.  are  actually 
black  although  cinnamons  are  found. 

Property  Damage 

And  now  to  the  bear’s  reputation  as 
a sheep  killer  and  outlaw.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  may  pay 
for  damage  to  livestock  or  poultry,  or 
to  bees  or  beekeeping  equipment  by 
bears  upon  lands  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. Damaged  beehives  must  be  within 
300  yards  of  the  residence  of  the 
farmer  to  be  eligible  for  claim.  Claims 
for  damage  are  investigated  by  Dis- 
trict Game  Protectors. 

Examination  of  claims  for  damage 
by  bears  over  the  years  indicates  little 
loss  of  domestic  fivestock  or  poultry. 
More  than  80  percent  of  all  claims 
paid  have  been  for  loss  of  beehhes. 
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KILLED  DAMAGING  CORN.  This  mother  bear  and  two  cubs  were  killed  by  a Potter 
County  farmer  after  the  bear  family  had  caused  considerable  damage  to  his  corn- 
field. A third  cub  escaped.  District  Game  Protector  Richard  Curfman  and  Deputy 
MyrI  Knickerbocker,  Coudersport,  took  the  animals  to  a migrant  camp  where  they 
were  used  for  food. 


bees,  frames,  honey,  ete.  Tlie  annual 
hear  toll  on  livestock  usually  is  less 
than  two  dozen  .sheep,  hogs  and  calves 
eoinhined.  All  damage  claims  usually 
amount  to  less  than  $5,000. 

Unfortunately,  rumors  about  liears 
killing  sheep  spread  like  wildfire. 
Such  rumors  should  he  referred  to 
the  local  Game  Protector  who  will 
investigate  the  matter  thoroughly  and 
will  advise  the  landowner  of  his 
rights  to  collect  damage  or  dispose  of 
the  hear. 

Present  Game  Law  allows  each  in- 
dividual hunter  one  hear  over  one 
year  old  during  the  open  season.  If 
you  are  in  a hunting  party  of  three  or 
more,  then  the  party,  as  a group,  is 
allowed  only  two  hears,  over  one  year 
old.  The  season  is  one  week  in  length 
and  usually  precedes  the  deer  season. 

The  one  problem  that  haunts  all 
hear  hunters  is  the  fear  of  mistaking 
a cub  for  an  adult.  In  the  woods,  at  a 
distance,  it  can  he  difficult  to  de- 
termine if  the  hear  is  legal. 

According  to  Game  Gommission 
Ghief  of  Law  Enforcement  James 
Brown,  “The  legal  size  bear  law  has 


been,  and  in  all  probability  will  con- 
tinue to  he,  the  most  debated  subject 
in  hear  camps  across  the  state.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  hunters  are 
not  required  to  make  a distinction  be- 
tween tliirteen-month-old  cubs  from 
those  that  are  only  ten  or  eleven.  In 
hear  season  (November)  all  cubs  are 
approximately  ten  months  old  and  the 
next  age  group  is  22  months,  while 
fnll-size  hears  are  34  months  old  and 
older.  The  hunter  is  therefore  required 
only  to  determine  that  the  bear  in 
question  is  not  a ten-month-old  cub. 
The  difference  in  size  between  the  10- 
and  22-month-old  bears  is  generally  the 
answer;  however,  there  is  some  over- 
lapping of  size  and  anyone  who  would 
kill  a small  hear  is  gambling  with  the 
possibility  of  violating  the  law.  As  for 
teeth,  any  bear  that  does  not  have 
fully  developed  canine  (tusk)  teeth 
at  the  time  of  the  hunting  season  is  a 
cub,  regardless  of  all  else.  Ten-month- 
old  hears  generally  weigh  approxi- 
mately 55  pounds,  but  weights  may 
vary  from  30  to  90  or  even  100  pounds. 
Twenty-two-month-old  bears  usually 
w'eigh  from  110  pounds  to  175  pounds; 
lunvever,  like  all  w'ildlife  and  humans, 


there  are  always  some  individuals  that 
are  smaller  than  average  or  in  poor 
physical  condition  and  weigh  less  than 
a hundred  pounds.  Nevertheless,  all 
bears  in  this  age  group,  regardless  of 
size  or  weight,  have  fully  developed 
canine  teeth  and  are  therefore  legal. 

“There  are  no  positive  eriteria  for 
separating  small  adult  bears  from  ex- 
ceptionally large  cubs,  unless  the  ani- 
mal is  dead.  W'e  can  only  suggest  to 
the  hunter  that  he  shoot  at  bears  that 
are  beyond  the  questionable  size.  If 
this  suggestion  is  followed  it  \\'ill  keep 
the  hunter  out  of  trouble  and  provide 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  with 
many  more  trophy-size  bears.  Bears 
knee-high  or  less  are  almost  never 
legal.  Bears  traveling  in  the  woods 
usually  appear  to  be  larger  than  they 
actually  are.” 

The  accompanying  illustration  fur- 
ther explains  the  teeth  arrangements 
of  cubs  and  adult  bears. 

Unfortunately,  each  year  hunters 
kill  cub  bears  and  either  confess  their 
crime  or  leave  the  animals  in  the 
woods. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  facing  the 
bear  population  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere,  the  bruin  is  doing  remark- 
ably w'ell.  His  presence  in  our  woods 
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CORN  DAMAGE  caused  by  bears  in  Pot- 
ter County.  The  Game  Commission  pays 
for  damage  on  both  beehives  and  stock, 
but  not  on  corn. 

continues  to  thrill  park  tourists  in  the 
summer  and  hunters  in  late  Novem- 
ber. He  is  a noble  beast  worthy  to 
roam  in  the  wilds  of  Penn’s  Woods. 


THE  ONE  POSITIVE  way  to  tell  a cub  from  an  adult  bear  is  by  examination  of  the 
teeth.  The  drawings  below  show  what  to  look  for  when  checking  for  the  difference. 


LEGAL  ADULT  BEAR 
Permanent  canine  teeth,  or 
"tusks,"  are  fully  formed  and 
at  least  an  inch  in  length.  As  a 
rule  they  are  stained  around 
the  base. 


ILLEGAL  CUB  BEAR  ILLEGAL  BEAR  CUB 

The  permanent  canine  tooth  (a),  only  par-  No  sign  of  a permanent  canine  tooth, 

tially  exposed,  is  forcing  the  "milk"  canine  The  small  "milk"  canine  tooth  is  still 

tooth  (b)  out  of  the  gum.  in  place. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  BEAR  CUBS 


WHAT  A 
FIND! 
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Better  than  discovering  a buried  chest  of  gold  is  finding  a trunk  full  of  ‘ijilil 
NEWS.  In  fact,  some  old  issues  of  the  magazine  are  about  as  scarce  |s|| 
valuable  as  gold.  Each  edition  contains  the  latest  entertainment  and|!:!|| 
mation  for  hunters,  campers,  archers,  hikers,  nature  devotees  and  all  Siliis 
interested  in  the  outdoors.  Only  $1..50  for  a one-year  subscription  . . . is 
three  years.  Send  names,  addresses  and  check  or  money  order  to 

GAME  NEWS 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commisi 

P.  O.  Box  1567 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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